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NATURE MYTHS. 

Scnotars have longsought for a rational ex- 
planation of theorigin and meaning of the mys- 
terious Greek mythology. Often it has been 
announced that a key had been found which 
would fit all the wards. Solar heroes, dawn 
maidens, storm gods, tree spirits, ancestral 
phoee. and savage analogies have, in turn, 
ound their advocates, but all have broken 
down as of universal application, and it is 
tardily recognized that an eclectic system 
alone remains to be tried. Greek mythology 
is, in fact, a residuum of many successive 
stages of thought, some native, some imported. 
Many myths are of Semitic origin, introduced 
by the Pheenicians from Babylonia or else- 
where. Some are African, others pure Greek, 
but in one thing they agree: almost all seem 
to be nature myths, that is, anthropomorphic 
explanations of physical phenomena, based 
ultimately on a deification of the powers of 
nature, personification being an inherent 
tendency of the human mind. One of the 
most inexplicable Greek myths is the seem- 
ingly repulsive story of the mutilation of 
Uranus by his son Cronus. This, which has 
been insisted on by Mr. Lang as a proof of 
the savagery of the Greeks and of their 
religious ideas, is now known to be merely a 








misunderstood translation from the Baby- 
lonian cosmogony, which represents Bel 
Merodach, the Semitic personification of light, 
cutting asunder his parent Tiamat, the dark- 
ness of the primordial chaos which gave 
him birth. A faint monotheistic echo of this 
part of the Babylonian cosmogony is con- 
tained in the first chapter of Genesis, where 
we are told of the firmament in the midst 
of the waters severing the waters into two 


arts. 
The twelve labours of Heracles, the Greek 
sun-god, are paralleled by the twelve labours 
of Isdhubar, the hero of the great Chaldean 
epic, which represent the painful toils of the 
sun as he passes through the twelve signs of 
the zodiac. 

When Zeus assumes the form of a bull in 
order to carry off Europa, the broad-faced 
damsel, this is the Babylonian legend of Istar, 
the full moon, carried to the west by the 
constellation Taurus. 

The Greek myth of Adonis and Aphrodite 
is a Western version of the myth of Tammuz 
and Astarte, the story of the moon mourning 
over the death of her lost spouse, the setting 
sun, the name of Adonis being merely the 
Semitic Adonai, the “lord” of heaven. 

The myth of the rescue of the lovely damsel 
Andromeda, and the slaughter by Perseus of 
the black dragon who was about to devour 
her, is a lunar eclipse myth, ultimately Baby- 
lonian, a Greek translation of the Pheenician 
version of the combat of Bel Merodach with 
the dragon Tiamat, the darkness, which 
threatens to devour the moon goddess Istar. 
The scimitar of Perseus is the scimitar of Bel 
Merodach, as represented in Babylonian art. 

The most lovely Greek myths are, as a 
rule, of purely Greek origin, and are there- 
fore free from the obscurities and ambiguities 
which must beset myths imperfectly adapted 
from a foreign source. A good example is 
the charming story of the marriage of Eros 
and Psyche, which, unfortunately, we possess 
only in the Latin version of Apuleius, where 
it appears disguised as the marriage of Cupid 
and Psyche. We read that Psyche, a bright 
maiden, dwelt in a celestial palace whose 
walls were covered with figures of divers 
sorts of beasts, and whose floor glittered with 
precious stones, so that it gave a light like 
the sun. Here at night she was visited by 
an invisible bridegroom who departed in the 
morning before dawn. Though he remained 
unseen, the marriage was consummated, and 
night after night the visit was repeated, 
Psyche being pledged to secrecy with the 

nalty if she once beheld him of not seeing 
im again. The result of these visits was 
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that her body gradually changed its form, 
and after some months she found herself 
about to become a mother, the child when 
born exactly resembling its parents. Psyche, 
being desirous of beholding her beloved, 
lighted a lamp, from which a drop of the 
burning oil fell on his shoulder, whereupon 
he took flight and she saw him no more. 

The meaning of the myth is obvious. 
Psyche is the slender crescent mvon, the 
strange beasts depicted on the walls of her 
celestial palace are the constellations, and 
the shining jewels which strewed the 
floor are the stars. The unknown bride- 

room who at night reposes in her arms, but 

eparts at dawn, repeating his visits on suc- 
cessive nights, is the dark moon. Then the 
moon loses her earlier slender form and 
assumes a gibbous aspect, and prepares to 
give birth to a new moon, the image of its 
parents. The scars produced by the burning 
oil are the spots on the moon. When the 
bridegroom has once been seen he takes 
flight and disappears. This explanation of 
the story of Psyche as a lunar myth seems to 
me so obvious that I am surprised to find I 
am the first to recognize it. Others have 
explained it as the history of the human soul, 
or love illustrated it from the bridal customs 
of barbarous tribes, which ordain that a 
wedded pair should not at first behold 
each other. ait 

Other myths are readily interpreted when 
once we have found the clue. Thus it was 
said that Athene, full grown, leapt shouting, 
armed with her sharp and brilliant spear, 
from the forehead of Zeus, who is the sky. 
Plainly this is the lightning flash born in an 
instant, mature in strength as it leaps from 
the domed forehead of the sky, while Medusa’s 
head with its black and jagged locks, which 
forms her shield, is the ragged thunder-cloud 
which shields the flash. Athene, unlike 
the other deities, is an unloved and un- 
wedded maid, as no yon can espouse the 
flash. Surely this explanation is better 
than to suppose with Max Miiller that 
Athene is the dawn. 

Niobe is the snow-cloud whose children 
are the snow-wreaths lying in the gorges of 
Mount Sipylus. They were slain by the 
arrows shot by the sun (Apollo). The tears 
then shed b Niobe are the rills which, as 


the snow melts, trickle down the mountain. 
Hera, the sky of night, is the spouse of 
Zeus, the sky of day, and the tail of her pea- 
cock may represent the Milky Way. 
Zeus pouring a golden shower into the lap 
of Danaé may represent one of the streams 
of meteors. 





Several myths interpret themselves. Such 
are those which relate to Hephestus, the fire ; 
Prometheus, the firestick, who bestows fire : 
Hermes, the wind ; or Iris, the rainbow. 

Some myths seem to have reached Hellas 
from Africa. Thus Antus, son of the 
sea and the earth, was a mighty giant 
dwelling in Libya, whose strength was 
invincible so long as he remained in contact 
with his mother earth, but who when lifted 
up from her bosom and held in the air was 
easily crushed. This myth is explained by 
the simoon, a gigantic column of sand which 
stalks through the desert, and can only 
last so long as by contact with the earth it 
can obtain fresh supplies of sand. That 
Anteeus is called the son of the sea and the 
earth shows that the affinity of the simoon 
with the waterspout was recognized. 

Not far off is located the myth of Atlas, 
the great giant who bore up the heavens on 
his shoulders. Its meaning is plain to any 
one who on a cloudy day rd westward 
through the Straits of Gibraltar, and sees the 
canopy of cloud resting on the two opposite 
Pillars of Hercules, one of which is a spur of 
the range still bearing the name of Atlas. 

I shall look eagerly for the exposition by 
this method of other myths, such as those 
which relate to Apollo, Artemis, or Aphrodite. 
I do not suppose that the method will prove 
of universal application, but the instances I 
have collected may suffice to show that it 
may be very fruitful in results. 

Isaac Taytor. 


CHARLES LAMB AND ‘THE CHAMPION.’ 


RaTHER more than twenty-seven years ago 
an interesting article appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ 
(4 S. xi. 269) from the pen of Mr. D. F. 
MacCarrnay, the accomplished translator of 
Calderon and author of ‘Shelley’s Early 
Life.’ This article, which was headed ‘John 
Thelwall, Charles Lamb, and Benjamin 
Robert Haydon,’ contained a description of 
a volume in Mr. MacCartuy’s possession, 
called ‘The Poetical Recreations of the 
Champion,’ which was of triple interest, as 
it was the author’s own copy, it contained 
five or six pages of MS. in his clear and 
beautiful autograph, and not only the Latin 
verses addressed by Charles Lamb to the 
celebrated but unfortunate painter B. R. 
Haydon, over the fantastic Latin signature 
of Carlagnulus, but also an English trans- 
lation of the verses by Lamb himself. Mr. 
MacUartTuy gave in his article the full title 
of this little volume, and also copies of the 
Latin and English versions of the poem in 
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uestion, the former of which slightly differs 
con the oes published in the Examiner, 
from which Mr. Tom Taylor reprinted it in 
his ‘ Life of B. R. Haydon,’ 

A short time ago I had the good fortune to 
acquire a copy of the scarce little work which 
formed the subject of Mr. MacCartny’s 
article. Like that gentleman’s copy, it had 
also been formerly in the possession of its 
editor, and bore upon its title-page the 
inscription, “To Sister Mary Boyle with the 
brotherly Love of John Thelwall, 11th Aug., 
1831.” On examining the volume, I found 
that Mr. MacCartruy was apparently un- 
aware that in addition to the verses to 
Haydon it contained several epigrams and 
satirical pieces by Charles Lamb. The index, 
on p. 243, was headed by the following note : 

“The Articles marked with an Asterisk, in this 
Index, tho’ subscribed with various signatures, are 
all from the pen of the Editor. The Translations 
from the Classics, with only one or two exceptions, 
have been school exercises of the pupils of his 
Institution for the Cure of Impediments. The 
remaining articles are from various correspondents ; 
and it is much to be regretted that, by mere over- 
sight, or rather mistake, several of the pointed 
Epigrams of R. et R. have been omitted.” 


The correspondent who wrote over the 
signature R. et R. was Charles Lamb, and 
some may doubt if the omission of some of 
his epigrams is really a matter for regret. 
Though far from being a rabid politician, 
Lamb had a hatred of injustice, and the 
manner in which Queen Caroline was treated 
by her — husband seems to have stirred 
up what little venom he had in his nature. 
To make up, perhaps, for the accidental ex- 
clusion of some of his epigrams, one of them 
was inserted twice over (pp. 8, 196), while a 
note was appended to two others, ‘ Epigram’ 
and ‘The Triumph of the Whale’ th of 
which were said to have been “ written in 
the last reign”), to the effect that they had 
never appeared in the Champion, but were 
inserted in the collection at the request of 
the correspondent whose usual signature 
they bore. 1 imagine that they originally 
appeared in the Examiner, together with the 
verses to Haydon, the sonnet ‘Saint Crispin 
to Mr. Gifford,” and ‘ The Three Graves,’ as all 
these pieces have been included by Canon 
Ainger in his “ Mrs. Leicester’s School, and 
other Writings in Prose and Verse, by Charles 

mb.” I may here point out a slight error 
which occurs in the sonnet to Gifford as 
printed in that volume. Lines 3 and 4 run 
in Mr. Ainger’s text :— 

You daft 
The lowly labours of the ‘‘ Gentle Craft” 
For lowly toils, which blood and spirits sour. 





The Champion copy reads :— 
You daft 
The lowly labours of the Gentle Craft 
For learned toils, which blood and spirits sour. 

In line 7 also for “The,” in Mr. Ainger’s 
edition, we should read And. 

After deducting these pieces six remain, 
which, so far as 1 am aware, have never been 
reprinted. I do not know if they are in- 
cluded in the édition de luxe of Lamb’s works 
which has lately been offered to the world, 
for it is so difficult to associate an édition de 
luxe with Charles Lamb that I have never 
even approached the “magnificent” thing. 
I think it was Rogers who said that when- 
ever a new book was announced he always 
read an old one; and on much the same 
principle, when I saw that an édition de luxe 
of Lamb was in preparation, I shut myself 
up and read again an essay called ‘ Detached 
Thoughts on Books and Reading.’ 

With the Editor’s permission I pro to 

lean from this volume the productions of 
Con which, I believe, have not been given 
publication since 1822. The first is an epigram 
repeated twice at pp. 8 and 196, of which I 
am unable to interpret the meaning :— 


On a Late Empiric of “ Balmy” Memory. 
His namesake, born of Jewish breeder, 
Knew, “from the Hyssop to the Cedar ”; 
But he, unlike the Jewish leader, 

Scarce knew the Hyssop from the Cedar. 

The next (p. 109) is entitled 


Song for the C——N. 
Tune, ‘ Roy’s Wife of Aldivalloch.’ 
Roi’s wife of Brunswick Oéls ! 
Rovs wife of Brunswick Oéls! 
Wot you how she came to him, 
While he supinely dreamt of no ills? 
Vow! but she is a canty Queen, 
And well can she scare each royal orgie.— 
To us she ever must be dear, 
Though she’s for ever cut by Georgie.— 
Roi’s wife, &c., da capo. 

The tone of this effusion reminds one of the 

spirit in which a note to William Ayrton was 

written (printed by Canon Ainger at p. 406 

of his ‘Mrs. Leicester’s School’ volume) im- 

mediately after the coronation in July, 1821, 

— ends with “Vivat Regina! Moriatur 

—x! 

The next piece (p. 190) begins in a somewhat 
loftier strain, but soon descends to the stock 
style of the political squib of the period. It 
is headed 

Sonnet to Mathew Wood, Esq., 
Alderman and M.P. 

Hold on thy course uncheck’d, heroic Woop ! 
eonsdion what the player’s son may prate, 
Saint Stephen’s fool, the Zany of fete 

Who nothing generous ever understood, 
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London’s twice Pretor ! scorn the fool-born jest— 
he stage’s scum, and refuse of the players— 
Stale topics against Magistrates ond Mayors— 
City and Country both thy worth attest. 
Bid him leave off his shallow Eton wit, 
More fit to soothe the superficial ear 
Of drunken Prrt, and that pickpocket Peer, 
When at their sottish orgies they did sit, 
Hatching mad counsels from inflated vein, 
Till England, and the nations, reeled with pain. 


Poor Canning ! but he survived it. 
The next effusion (p. 192) is scarcely 
respectful to royalty. It is entitled 


The Godlike. 


In one great man we view with odds 
A parallel to all the gods. 

Great Jove, that shook heaven with his brow, 
Could never match his princely bow. 
In him a Bacchus we behold: 

Like Bacchus, too, he ne’er grows old. 
Like Pheebus next, a flaming lover ; 
And then he ’s Mercury—all over. 

A Vulcan, for domestic strife, 

He lamely lives without his wife. 
And sure—unless our wits be dull— 
Minerva-like, when moon was full, 
He issued from paternal skull. 


The next (p. 195) is an epigram :— 


On a Projected Journey. 
To gratify his people’s wish 
See G—e at — repare— 
He’s setting out for Hanover— 
We've often wished him there. 


The series concludes with the following un- 
complimentary address (p. 196) to the states- 
man who called into existence the New World 
to redress the balance of the Old :— 

The Unbeloved. 
Not a woman, child, or man in 
All this isle that loves thee, C——ng. 
Fools, whom gentle manners sway, 
May incline to C—gh, 
Princes, who old ladies love, 
Of the Doctor may approve, 
Chancery lads do not abhor 
Their chatty, childish Chancellor. 
In Liverpool some virtues strike, 
And little Van’s beneath dislike. 
Tho, if I were to be dead for ’t, 
I could never love thee; H—t: 
(Every man must have his way) 
Other grey adulterers may. 
But thou unamiable object,— 
Dear to neither prince, nor subject ;— 
Veriest, meanest scab, for pel 
Fastning on the skin of Guelph, 
Thou, thou must, surely, loathe thyself. 


It may be asked if it is worth while to re- 
suscitate these embers of a dead-and-gone 
controversy. Yes, I think so; for we cannot 
really know a man until we have seen every 
side of his character. When one reads an 
author, one wishes to know how far he is in 
touch with his kind. Some, like Milton and 
Wordsworth, seem almost superior to hu- 


manity ; others, like Goldsmith and Lamb 
and FitzGerald, appeal to us through the 
follies and eccentricities which bring them in 
touch with ourselves. The innocent vanity 
and the parrot-like prattle of Goldsmit 
afford the “touch of nature” that brings our 
feelings into harmony with ‘The Deserted 
Village’; that sea-loving Bohemian, the Laird 
of Littlegrange, teaches us that a habit of 
wearing one’s hat in the house and a pro- 
pensity to use red ink in one’s correspondence 
are not incompatible with the noblest thoughts 
and the most generous hand; and the “gentle 
Elia” does not disturb our sense of the con- 

ruity of things when, like ourselves, he feels 
fhe must be “in the swim” at the time of 
political excitation. The political parody, 
the scathing epigram, were the weapons 
which his friends employed, and Lamb felt 
that he must show he had an equal skill in 
handling them. In venturing to expand the 
famous saying of Buffon, I would declare that 
“lceuvre est homme méme” embodies an 
even deeper truth, and that if to know a man’s 
works is to know the man himself, we must 
know all of them, and not merely such as a 
biographer chooses to select. We want a man, 
and not a puppet moved by another’s hands. 
Personally, I think I should have disagreed 
with Lamb’s politics, but it adds to the charm 
which he exercises over us to know that he 
had none of the aloofness of would-be genius. 

I will conclude with a short poem written 
in a more pleasing style. Thelwall was fond 
of adapting classical metres to English verse, 
and several experiments in this form of 
poetical exercise will be found in the ‘Re- 
creations.’ One of these, which is entitled 
‘A Lady’s Sapphic, and bears the initials 
M. L., I do not think we shall be wrong in 
attributing to Mary Lamb. It runs as follows: 
Now the calm evening hastily approaches, 
Not a sound stirring thro’ the gentle woodlands, 
Save that soft Zephyr with his downy pinions 
Scatters fresh fragrance. 
Now the pale sunbeams in the west declining 
Gild the dew rising as the twilight deepens, 
Beauty and splendour decorate the landscape ; 
Night is approaching. 
By the cool stream’s side pensively and sadl 
Sit I, while birds sing on the branches sweetly, 
And my sad thoughts all with their carols soothing, 
Lull to oblivion. 

W. F. Pripgavx. 





PaLt-MALL AND Gotr.— Mr. Joseph Bain 
prints in the recently issued second volume 
of his ‘ Calendar of Scottish Papers’ the 


“Articles contenyng certane conjectouris, pre- 
sumptionis, likliehoodis and circumstances ; be the 





quhilkis it sall evidentlie appeare, that as James 
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sumtyme Erle Boithvile wes the cheif executour of 
the horrible and unworthy murther perpetrat in 
the persoun of umguhill King Henry of gude 
memory, father to our said soverane lord, and the 
quenis lauchful husband: sa wes she of the foir- 
knawlege, counsell, devis, perswader and com- 
mander of the said murther to be done, and man- 
‘enar and fortefear of the executouris thairof.” 

The fourth part of these articles describes 
Mary's counterfeited “dule,” lasting only 
eight days, instead of forty, and her playing 
at Seton “one day richt oppinlie in the feildis 
with the palmall and goif.” 

This conjunction of the two games recalls a 
recent note in the Jntermédiaire (xlii. 695), 
under the title ‘ Paille-maille’:— 

“C’était un jeu qui devait fort ressembler au jeu 
de ‘golf’ ou de la ‘crosse’ fort en vogue en Angle- 
terre.—P. Cordier.” 

Some months ago (9 S. v. 207) I drew 
attention to an Italian professor’s quasi- 
identification of palla-maglia (=pall-mall) 





with eriquet,* and of palla-spagata with golf 
(“o meaile gof’”’). 

May [ invite your learned contributor 
Stcnor Paoto BeLtezza to unbend so far 
as to tell us the rules of pal/a-spagata, and to 
explain how palla-corda is played ? 

Mr. H. B. WHeattey (4 §. xi. 63) wrote 
as to pall-mall :— 

“Unfortunately, we do not possess any rules of 
the game, but there is reason to believe that it had 
not much likeness to modern croquet. It was a| 
game scarcely suited for ladies,” &c. } 

There is a description of the game, 3™ 8. | 

| 





viii. 492 ; and it is referred to in the Jnter- 
médiaire, i. 339; ii. 84, 494, 557; iv. 72 ;t 
xlii. 577, 695, 749, 788. Probably one of the | 
volumes of the “* Badminton Library” may | 
give full details ; but I have not been able to| 
consult it. 

One of your correspondents states that 
pall-mall was played in an alley of a garden, 
and, of course, the “ feildis” in which Mary 
Stuart played may have been levelled. An 
ordinary golf-course seems an unlikely place | 
for a game played by Marie de’ Medici and 
the ladies of the French Court. 

It would be of interest to have a connected | 
account of the game ; and I hope one of your | 
readers will find time to examine the above 
and other sources of information, and com- | 
municate the result to you, so that we may 
“visualize” the conduct of Mary, which so 
grievously outraged the feelings of the com- 





* Presumably this word means croquet, and not 
cricket ; pall-mall has, I understand, mallets not 
ng croquet-mallets, and hoops, or, at least, a 
oop. 

_t I take these references from the ‘ Table) 
Générale,’ 


piler (or compilers) of the ‘ Book of Articles’ 
in 1586. Q. V. 


Joun BricHror‘CrANForD.’—Inthecurrent 
issue of the Anglo-Saxon Review Sir Wemyss 
Reid tells the following story of John Bright : 

‘“* Admonished by a daughter for lack of care of 
his personal appearance, he said, ‘It does not 
matter; nobody knows me in London, so I can 
dress as I like.’ ‘But you dress just as badly in 
Rochdale,’ was the reply. ‘Yes, my dear; but in 
Rochdale everybody knows me, so it matters still 
less how I dress there.’” 

The idea of this story is, I think, un- 
doubtedly taken from ‘ Cranford,’ whose ladies 
were wont to observe :— 

*“*What does it signify how we dress here at 
Cranford, where everybody knows us?’ And if they 
go from home, their reason is equally cogent, 
“What does it signify how we dress here where 
nobody knows us?’” 

It is extremely probable that John Bright 
being a Lancashire man, would be a reader 
of Mrs. Gaskell’s works, and adapted the idea 
therefrom; but as the two were contem- 
poraneous, it is possible, though scarcely 
probable, that Mrs. Gaskell had heard the 
story of John Bright. In either case, more 
definite or authentic information would be 
interesting. T. A. Lamp. 


eds. 


3EN Jonson’s S1gnatTuRE.—In Mr. W. C. 
Hazlitt’s article on Ben Jonson in Quaritch’s 
‘Dictionary of Book Collectors’ he says :— 

“It is both remarkable and sad that of the few 
volumes from his shelves which have descended to 
us, the autograph attestation has in several in- 
stances been mutilated or effaced for some unknown 
reason. 

Has any reason ever been suggested to 
account for this ? 

The Royal College of Physicians possesses 
three volumes of Marolois’s works (oblong 
4to., La Haye, 1614-16) from the library of 
Ben Jonson. In the ‘Opera Mathematica’ 
the signature has been roughly torn out, 
leaving not a trace behind. In the ‘Geo- 
metrie’ it is also torn out, but remains are 
left of an “S,” a “B,” andan “n.” In the 
‘Perspective’ it has not been torn out, but 
remains intact. At the top right-hand corner 
of the title-page is written, “ tanqua Explo- 
rator”; at the bottom right-hand corner, “Sa 
Ben: Jonsonij.” The book wasclosed before the 
ink was dry (unfortunately not the case with 
the other two volumes), so that there is a 
rough inverted reproduction of it on the fly- 
leaf. The signature is similar to that men- 
tioned by Mr. Grorce Sternens (3™ §. viii. 
403), as in the above instance also the Greek 


|« is used. I do not see either Marolois or 
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Mr. STepHens’s ‘ Nova Latine Lingue Gram- 
matica’ (1595) in Mr. Hazlitt’s list. 
For the spelling of Ben Jonson’s name see 
‘N. & Q.,’ 1* S. ii. 167, 238 ; 3™ SS. viii. 27, 
115 ; 6" S. x. 156 ; 7S. v. 36, 193. 
W. R. B. Prroeaux, Library Assistant. 
Royal College of Physicians. 


Joun Pearson.—In Burnet’s ‘ History of 
my Own Time,’ part i, ‘The Reign of 
Charles IL,’ edited by Osmund Airy, M.A., 
Oxford, 1897, vol. i. p. 320, n. 1, we read :— 

** Baxter himself names Pierce, then Master of 
St. John’s and Regius Professor of Divinity at Cam- 
bridge, afterwards President of Magdalen, Oxford, 
as by far the ablest of his opponents.” 

There never was a Pierce Master of St. John’s 
College or Regius Professor of Divinity in 
Cambridge. Peter Gunning became Master 
of St. John’s and Divinity Professor in 1661, 
and Thomas Pierse was President of Mag- 
dalen from 1661 till 1672. Baxter (‘ Life,’ 
i. 364) says of Dr. Pierson (as he spells the 
name) that he “ was their true Logician and 
Disputant ” (in the Savoy conference). Pear- 
son me Master of Jesus in 1660, Margaret 
Professor in 1661, Master of Trinity and 
Bishop of Chester in 1662. These blunders 
have escaped Mr. Airy’s corrector. 

Joun E. B. Mayor. 
Cambridge. 


Fox-names.—In the hunting season readers 
of fox-hunting notes come across the pet 
names which Fenting men give their quarry. 
These I should say are worth making a note 
of. Hereabout such names are met with as 
“Little Red Rover,” “Redman,” “ Brushy,” 
“ Sly-boots,” while the general name, “ Var- 
mint,” seems to be known everywhere where 
foxes are hunted. THos. RaTcLirrE. 

Worksop. 

“ Pug” is used in Kingsley’s ‘Yeast,’ and re- 
peatedly in the “‘ Jorrocks” novels. ]} 


ARNOLD oF Rucspy.—I venture to think 
that the information contained in the fol- 
lowing cutting from the Daily Chronicle 
of 16 November deserves preservation in 
‘N. & Q’:— 

“*A correspondent writes :—‘ Apropos of the late 
death of Mr. Thomas Arnold, the ather of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, it may interest your readers to 
know, what does not seem to be generally known, 
that the Arnold family was of Jewish extraction, 
and that its Hebrew name in Germany, whence it 
came to this country, was Aaron. Aaron, in Eng- 
land, is generally transformed into Arnold, just as 
Solomon finds easy and natural transition into 
Sullivan, and Hirsch into Harris, &c. As for the 
late Matthew Arnold, no student of physiognomyand 
ethnology could doubt for a moment that he pos- 
sessed in a marked degree the physical peculiarities 


of his race, while the quality of his mind, too, was 
essentially Semitic—hard, keen, critical, and ana- 
lytical, more than synthetic.’” 
Henry GERALD Hope. 
Clapham, S.W. 


“Farry Ruixos.”—I remember reading, 
some little time ago, some interesting con- 
tributions to ‘ N. & Q.’ on the above subject, 
but, although I have searched through my 
volumes, I cannot trace them, so presume 
they must have appeared under another 
heading. Now in Miss Seward’s ‘ Memoirs of 
the Life of Dr. Darwin,’ 1804, the following 
words occur :— 

“en the fairy rings, which the poet [Dr. ae age 
believes to have been imprinted by the flashes o 
the thunderstorm darting on the grass and cir- 
cularly blighting it.” 
This definition, coming from the grandfather 
of the author of ‘The Descent of Man,’ is 
perhaps worthy of record in ‘N. & * 
CHARLES Drury. 
[See 2°" S. iv. 414, 497 ; viii. 484.] 


“Five o’cLock TEA”: WHEN INTRODUCED. 
—Fanny Kemble, in her ‘Later Records,’ 
ii. 187, says :— 

** My first introduction to ‘ afternoon tea’ took 
place during this visit to Belvoir [in 1842], when I 
received on several occasions private and rather 
mysterious invitations to the Duchess of Bedford’s 
room—she was staying at the castle—and found her 
with a ‘small — | select’ circle of female guests, 
busily employed in brewing and drinking tea, with 
her grace’s own private tea-kettle. I do not believe 
that now universally honoured and observed insti- 
tution of ‘five o'clock tea’ dates further back in 
the annals of English civilization than this very 
private and, I think, rather shamefaced practice 


of it.” 
R. B. 


Max MiitteR AND WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
(See ante, p. 360.)\—Did Max Miiller’s lecture 
in Westminster Abbey really come off? The 
Daily Chronicle, 30 October, says not :— 

“*Imagine their [‘‘the learned dons of Oxford” 
consternation when in 1873 Dean Stanley invite 
the Professor to lecture in Westminster Abbey on 
‘The Religions of the World.’ Furious, indeed, 
was the rage they did not hesitate to express, 
anonymously, for the most part, though Dr. Pusey 
sent his usual protest to the 7Jimes. Dean Stanley 
warmly defended his invitation, but the lecture 
was never delivered.” 


The writer of the obituary notice of Max 
Miiller in the Chronicle the day previous 
said :— 

“Tt had fallen to him...... to deliver an address in 
Westminster Abbey on ‘The Religions of the 
World,’ this being the -_ occasion [in 1873] on 
which a layman had ever been invited [by Dean 


Stanley] to hold forth in our great natio ane,” 
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Two such contrary statements are certainly 
confusing. I am under the impression that, 
whether it was really delivered or not, the 
lecture, or lay sermon, appears in the last 
volume of ‘ Chips from a German Workshop,’ 
under the title ‘A Lecture on Missions.’ Why 
was this unassuming label attached, instead 
of ‘ Religions of the World "% 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


“SOUND, SOUND THE CLARION.”—In a little 
book of selections from English poetry 
entitled ‘From Blake to Arnold’ (Macmillan 
& Co.), Mr. Brennan, who writes introductory 
essays, &c., quotes from Scott, as illustrative 
of his essentially heroic manner, the follow- 
ing quatrain :— 

Sound, sound the clarion! Blow the fife! 
And to the sensual world proclaim 
One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name. 
As in these days it is more fashionable to read 
“appreciations,” &c., than to study the works 
of authors themselves, it seems desirable to 
point out that Mr. Brennan’s quotation is in- 
accurate. The stanza, it may be explained, 
is the “Anonymous” motto of ‘Old Mor- 
tality,’ chap. xxxiv., and reads thus :— 
Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife! 
To all the sensual world proclaim, 
One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name. 

Mr. Brennan also says that Scott lost his 
wealth by “the failure of the publishing 
house of Constable & Ballantyne.” There 
was, of course, no such “ publishing house,” 
but there were the separate houses of Messrs. 
Archibald Constable & Co. and Messrs. 
James Ballantyne & Co., both of which were 
concerned in the deplorable downfall of Sir 
Walter Scott. One other point in Mr. Bren- 
nan’s introductory note may be alluded to. 
He quotes with approval the opinion of Mr. 
Gosse that Scott’s ee narrative poems are 
“ Waverley ” novels spoiled in the telling, and 
that the best passages in them “are those in 
which, with skill not less than that of Milton, 
Scott marshals heroic lists of Highland proper 
names.” In the first place, there is nothing 
in the language that approaches the poetry 
of movement as exhibited in Scott’s epical 
poems ; and, secondly, while the poet is un- 
questionably a master of resonant name-lists, 
he is also the author of the incomparable 
duel scene in the ‘ Lady of the Lake’ and 
the more than Homeric Flodden fight in 
‘Marmion.’ These are the things in Scott 
“for a youngster to happen upon,” to use 
Mr. Brennan’s words in his closing com- 
mendation of the poet. THomas Bayne. 





Tue Supposep Date or Pepys’s MARRIAGE. 
—It has long been a paradox that, whereas 
the parish registers give 1 December, 1655, 
for the wedding day of Samuel Pepys and 
his wife Elizabeth, yet that couple per- 
tinaciously affirm that it took place on 
10 October. Three times in his ‘ Diary’ is 
this repeated, once with his wife’s reported 
confirmation. I take this opportunity, there- 
fore, to repeat my —— that there 
were two marriages. Without ~y into 
detail, I assume that it anaes te enied 
that his wife was a Catholic ; she had been 
temporarily immured in a French convent, 
and Pepys twice notices her religious opinions 
in his ‘ Diary,’ while her brother “ Balty,” 
some years after her decease, confirms all 
this, with the statement that she subse- 
quently recanted. Assuming this diversity 
of faith, it becomes inevitable that a Catholic 
should insist on a marriage in conformity 
with her faith. Such may have taken place 
on 10 October, as Pepys affirms, followed up 
by the publication of banns and a civil mar- 
riage at St. Margaret’s. 

We have no details whatever of this first 
ceremony, but Pepys’s statement is entitled 
to credence, subject to such suggestive ex- 
planations as may turn up. The wife died in 
1669, aged twenty-nine, having been married 
fifteen years. Now this appears to accord with 
the registry, 1669 being the fifteenth year, 
including 1655. Pepys, in his ‘ Diary,’ records 
1661 as the sixth anniversary, 1664 as the 
ninth anniversary ; but the phraseology is 
altered on the tombstone inscription’ to 
include the actual year of marriage. Her 
family name was St. Michel, and 10 October 
onal be the feast of St. Michael, new style, 
when they married. A. HALL. 

Highbury, N. 


Unrrep Emprre Loyacists.—It is proposed 
to found an English branch of this associa- 
tion, which has its headquarters at Toronto. 
All who are descendants of those who 
sacrificed home or fortune to preserve their 
allegiance to the British Crown during the 
revolt of the American colonies are invited 
to become members of the organization, which 
has for its chief object the preservation of 
family records of suffering and heroism before 
their memory has passed away. Names and 
addresses may be sent to Mrs. H. 8S. Boys, 
Hullbrook, by Guildford, who is in com- 
munication with the Executive Committee 
at Toronto. E. R. 8. Boys. 


Bartowozzi1.—It may not be generally 
known that the original copper-plate actually 
engraved in line by Bartolozzi, and used as a 


‘ 
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ticket of admission to the ball at the Mansion 
House during the mayoralty of the Right 
Hon. John Wilkes in 1775, is still in existence. 
The plate forms one of a large collection 
brought together by the late Andrew W. 
Tuer, and is now in the possession of the 
Leadenhall Press, Limited. The beautiful 
though laborious hand engraving of which 
this plate is an example has almost entirely 
given place to the mechanical process of 
photogravure, and there are few living 
exponents of the art. A reproduction from 
this plate was used as an admission ticket 
for the Lord Mayor's banquet of the present 
year. Tae LEADENHALL Press. 


Queries, 
WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 


in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Livro Liprt: Fitrro Lippt.—W. M. Ros- 
setti, in the ‘ ee Britannica,’ s. v. 
‘Lippi,’ states that Filippo Lippi, commonly 
called Lippo Lippi, studied the works of 
Massacio. Browning, in ‘Fra Lippo Lippi,’ 
says that Massacio (“Guidi,” “ Hulking 
Tom”), as a youngster, studied the methods 
of ee Lippi, while the latter was at work. 
How shall we reconcile these contradictions ? 
It would be an evasion to allege an in- 
difference to fact on the part of Browning. 
If one may accept the testimony of Warne’s 





‘Bijou Biography,’ there were four Lippi: 
Lippo, 1354-1415 ; Filippo, 1412-1469 ; Filip- 
Ino, 1460-1505 ; aan Lorenzo, 1606-1664. | 
Lippo and Filippo would then be distinct 
individuals, and as Massacio was born in 1401 
or 1402 he would be able to study from Lippo ; | 
and Filippo in his turn might have studied | 
from Massacio. Does the article in the Vine- 
teenth Century for October, 1896, throw any | 
light on the point ? ARTHUR MAYALL. | 
_ [Fra Filippo Lippi, the son of a butcher, was born 
in Florence about 1400, and studied painting from 
the frescoes of Tommaso Guidi, commonly called 
Masaccio, who was born about a year later. The | 
other painters of the name were of a subsequent 
date, and could scarcely have influenced Masaccio. } 


_ Pittzau Arms.—Can any one give me 
information as to the above! The family is 
believed to be Norman, and to have settled | 
in England after the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. My grandfather, Henry Pilleau, 
of Kennington, possessed a silver tray with 
the arms Sane on it, but this has dis- 
appeared, and no record has been kept of the | 


| of the word? 
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arms. I believe the crest used was a talbot 
sitting on a tortoise. (Mrs.) ALicE Cay. 
Ristrick House, Brighouse. 


M. Ceaty Trevituian, Artist.—Who was 
this artist? [ havea small drawing in red 
chalk of a girl’s head, signed as above and 
dated 1781. W. H. Patrerson. 

[No person of the name is mentioned in Graves’s 
almost exhaustive ‘ Dictionary of Artists.’] 


Tunstatt Famity.— Will any of your 
readers give me any records of births, mar- 
riages, or deaths, from parish registers, news- 
papers, gravestones, or memorial tablets, in 
the name of Tunstall or Tonstal, as well as 
any information about Thurlow Castle, the 
seat of Sir Brian Tunstall near Kirby Lons- 
dale in 1513? (Mrs.) E. F. Berens. 

Newfield House, Forest Hill, Kent. 


“Go carrers.”—Can any of year corre- 
spondents give the derivation of the above 
expression, in use in Yorkshire in the sense 
“to go gaiters,” é.e., to go part of the way? 
J. R. Nuva. 
Lancaster. 


“Map as A HATTER.”—In what did this 
phrase originate ? THORNFIELD. 

[No satisfactory explanation has been given, the 
assertion that (h)affer is a corruption of adder 
seeming preposterous. The ‘ H.E.D.’ postpones the 
explanation until mad is reached.] 


“ Musua.”—This word no doubt is familiar 
to readers of novels in which the scene is 
laid in Ireland. It is of frequent occurrence 
as an exclamation of asseveration, or expres- 
sive of various emotions. The works of 
Carleton and Miss Barlow furnish many 
examples of its use. What is the Irish form 
A. L. MaYHew. 
Oxford. 


Porm on THE ItraLtiaN Wars.—Can you 
assist me to find a short m published in 
the sixties during the Italian wars, depicting 
the devotion and patriotism of an Ttalian 
mother in sending all her sons to be sacrificed 
in the struggle? I heard it recited about ten 
years ago by a celebrated actress who has now 
passed away, but could never find any trace 
of it. Jos. FaLtows. 

{It is doubtless Mrs. Browning’s ‘Mother and 
Poet, Turin, after News from Gaeta, 1861,’ begin- 
ning :— 

Dead ! One of them shot by the sea in the east ; 


And one of them shot in the west by the sea. 
* Poetical Works,’ 1866, vol. iv. p. 156.) 


Kine James AND Georce Herror.—I shall 
be glad to learn whether an engraving that 
has been in my family for upwards of fifty 
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years is scarce or valuable. The subject is 
‘King James and his Jeweller, George 
Heriot.’ The further particulars printed at 
the foot of the engraving are as follows: “ Pub- 
lished 1 June, 1838, by M. Parkes, 22 Golden 
Square, successor to the late R. Bower, Pall 
Mall. Painted by A. Chisholm. Engraved 
by W. Morrison. Proof.” I am not even 
acquainted with the story it represents, and 
should be glad to be informed if possible. 
JURISDICTION. 

(There is no story to tell, as your description 
indicates. you want to know about George 
Heriot read the memoir in the * Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 
or Scott’s ‘ Fortunes of Nigel.’ The original design 
is obviously by Alexander Chisholm, a Scottish 
historical painter, for whom also see ‘ Dict. Nat. 
Biog.,’ a work of monumental cost and value which 
for some of our readers and contributors does not 
seem to exist.] 


Bishop BeRKELEY.—Can any reader inform 
me which is correct of the two following 
statements? The work is Bishop Berkeley's 
‘Principles of Human Knowledge,’ and 
Lowndes (Bohn) states that “the first edition 
appeared in 1734.” Allibone says it was pub- 
lished at Dublin, 1713, 8vo. F. { 

(The life by Mr. Leslie Stephen in the ‘ Dict. Nat. 
Biog.’ gives the date as 1710. This information is 
also supplied by Watt, and is presumably correct. ] 





WickuirFeE Famity.—I have read with in- 
terest the various articles in regard to the 
last lineal descendant of John Wickliffe, viz., 
2n4 S. xi. 484; 5% S. ix. 343 ; 9% S. v. 412; vi. 33. 
There is a branch of the Wickliffes extant 
in this country, a very distinguished one, 
whose founder was Elijah Wickliffe, who came 
from England to Virginia in 1748. Can any of 
your readers help ine to connect the emigrant 
with the parent stem ? 

C. WickLIFFE THROCKMORTON. 

New York. 


“ ALICOMPAINE.” —I can remember this 
sweetmeat, a yellowish hardbake—but how 
is it spelt, and unde derivatur? I found it 
lately, spelt as above, in one of James Payn’s 
books and in Thackeray’s ‘ Irish Sketch-book,’ 
but have looked for it in vain in various 
dictionaries, the ‘Century,’ the ‘Imperial,’ 
Murray’s, and Stormonth’s. In ‘ Robert and 
Frederick,’ published over fifty years ago, it 
was written with an initial E. D. F. C. 

[See under ‘ Elecampane’ at 4" S. v. 595; vi. 103, 
205, 264; vii. 243, 314; 7 S, xii. 47, 117, 208, 254, 
315.) 

“Vept Napout £ por muorr.”— All know 
that the Bay of Naples is such a beautiful 
view that having seen it there remains naught 
more worth seeing and that one may as well 
die. But a Natalcorrespondent and his Neapo- 





litan companion have brought a certain 
amount of deductive thought to bear on the 
expression “ Vedi Napoli e poi muori.” Mori, 
they argue, is an island in the bay ; therefore, 
the quotation should be “ Vedi Napoli e 
mori ”—“ First see Naples and the Mori.” I 
am unable to find any confirmation of there 
being any such island, and my correspondents 
are too far up country to point toa verification. 
Yet [ have a slight suspicion that this is only 
another instance among dozens of others 
equally absurd where conjecture, probably 
in this case through the similitude of sound 
with the Latin mors, has been led astray by 
its own ingenuity ; and that it is retranslation 
from the English that has given it the guinea 
stamp of a foreign origin. Is there a Mori or 
not? C. E. CLark. 

[The only Mori of which we know is in the Aus- 
trian Tyrol.) 

ARRAND AND Darranp.—These are com- 
mon surnames in this neighbourhood. What 
is their derivation ? . C. B 

Epworth. 

Wetsu Prosopy.—Can any of your readers 
give me information aautin the laws of 
Welsh prosody, or tell me of any likely 
source whence I might obtain such informa- 
tion ? Artuur L. Haywarb. 

28, Princess Road, South Norwood. 


REGULATING THE Price or Hay, &c.—Ac- 
cording to a contributor to the “ Local Notes 
and Queries” of the Nottinghamshire Guar- 
dian, an ancient custom is still kept up at 
Warwick. He says :— 

“TI was at the Michaelmas Quarter Sessions on 
Tuesday, 16 October, at Warwick, and after the 
proclamation, I heard read a short statement deal- 
ing with the current price of hay, fodder, and corn. 
As it seemed to me a somewhat unusual practice, 
I made inquiries, and was informed that the report 
was quite customary...... When the declaration was 
ordered to be periodically made, it seems that large 
pumbers of cavalry soldiers were constantly passing 
up and down the county, who were, of course, bil- 
leted in the town. The object of it, therefore, was 
to prevent any extravagant charge on the part of 
the publicans.” 

Is this usage still maintained in any other 
parts of the country?) WILLIAM ANDREWS. 


Joun Jacxson.—In the Gentleman’s and 
London Magazine of September, 1764, p. 596, 
the following army promotion appears: 
“ Hodgson’s (Regiment), Baron, Lieut., John 
Jackson, Ens.” Who was this Baron (2) 
Jackson ? Witir1amM Jackson Picort. 

{Is not Baron gazetted Lieutenant, and Jackson 
Ensign ?} 

“Eye-cay.” —The new-found and pretty 
taste for autumn leaves has apparently sug- 
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quiet the use of this word. Is it at all 
esirable? I heard it the other oe in con- 
nexion with a bunch (one certainly could 
hardly call it a bouquet) of sun-tip 
creepers: “ Whata pretty nosegay !” “ Rather 
an eye-gay.” . H. MacMicnakt. 


SanpERSON Famity oF Bishop WILTON, co. 
York.—I should be obliged if any of your 
learned contributors could give me informa- 
tion regarding this family, either through 
the medium of ¢ N. & Q.’ or by writing to me 
direct. Richard Sanderson was feoffee for 
the poor of Bishop Wilton in 1635, and his 
descendant John was buried at Bishop 
Wilton in 1721. Thomas Sanderson was 
clerk here in 1791, his name occurring as 
such on one of the bells. aa notes or par- 
ticulars will be very thankfully received. 

Cuas. H. Croucn. 

Nightingale Lane, Wanstead. 


Ten CoMMANDMENTs IN Rime.—Can any 
of your readers inform me where I can find 
the Ten Commandments in verse, the first 
two lines of which are :— 

Thou shalt have no other God but Me; 
Before no idol bow thy knee? 


I think I remember seeing it in Butter’s 
*Gradations’ about fifty years ago. If any 
one can give me all the verses I shall be 
extremely obliged. F. &. P. 


(We give the lines as we recall them by a distant 

memory :— 

Have thou no other God but Me; 

Before no idol bow thy knee ; 

Take not the name of God in vain, 

Nor dare the Sabbath day profane ; 

Give both thy parents honour due ; 

Take heed that thou no murder do; 

Abstain from deeds and words unclean, 

Nor steal though thou be poor and mean ; 

Tell not a wicked lie nor love it ; 

What is thy neighbour's dare not covet. 
A different version is given in Isaac J. Reeves’s 
*The Wild Garland’ (London, F. Pitman, n.d.), 
a curious, but untrustworthy compilation. See 
vol. i. p. 30.] 


“ PANENTHEISM.”—Who is the happy in- 
ventor of the expressive and comprehensive 
term “panentheism”? I have met with it 
for the first time at the reference given 
below :— 

_“‘ His [Krause’s] enthusiastic disciples claim for 
him that his — is the truest outcome of modern 
speculation ; that it brings all contemporary know- 
ledge and science into completest harmony; and 
that the Twentieth Century, understanding and 
appreciating Krause better than the Nineteenth 
Century has done, will tind the certainty, security, 
and unity we long for in his profound rational 
‘Panentheism.’” —‘The Ideal of Humanity and 
Universal Federation,’ by K. C. F. Krause, a Con- 





tribution to Social Philosophy, edited in English by 
W. Hastie, D.D., Professor of Divinity, University 
of Glasgow, prefatory note, p. x (Edinburgh, 


T. & T. Clark, 1900). 
R. M. Spence, D.D. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


“PADDLE YOUR OWN CANOE.”—In a s h 
delivered recently at Egremont (vide Daily 
Chronicle, 8 October,), Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
quoted some lines from this once popular 
song as follows :— 
I’ve been about a bit in my time, 
And troubles I’ve seen a few, 
But I’ve found it always the best of ways 
To paddle my own canoe. 
I have a distinct recollection of this good old 
song, although I do not now possess a copy 
of it. Should not the above words run 
thus :— 
I’ve travelled about a bit in my time, 
Of troubles I’ve seen a few, 
But [ found it better in every clime 
To paddle my own canoe? 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Ettryor SHAKESPEARE.—Her name occurs 
in the Great Amwell (Herts) Register as 
being married in 1593. Was she related to 
the poet ? W. B. Gerisu. 

Bishop’s Stortford. 

(The name is fairly common in early records. } 


Buttock or ArporFieLD.— Did not a 
branch of this family remain as farmers in 
Berks until this century ? (Mrs.) J. Cops. 

Sulhamstead, Berks. 


‘Tue Union Jack,’ Sonc.—I shall be much 
obliged if any correspondent will tell me who 
is, or was, A. Smith, the author of this song, 
which begins with the words 

Wherever the sunbeams are falling 
There flies the old flag of the free ; 
we each of whose stanzas ends with the 
ine 
The home of the old Sea Kings. 
Is he living or dead? Are the words copy- 
right or not ? J. M. 


“ Dupe.”—Some Americans assure me that 
in the United States dude is pronounced dood, 
to rime with the past participle of the verb 
woo ; and that to pronounce it to rime with 
the end of im/ued, endued, would be a dudish 
affectation. They do not think it comes from 
Portuguese doido, doudo=dolt, oaf, silly. One 
of them proposes the bird dodo as its be- 
getter, because that bird was a rare strutter ! 
But was the doin that name ever pronounced 
in English as it is in “ How do you do?” Was 


| there ever a dandy named Dude, whose name 
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might have been used to describe all who re- 
semble him by their foppery ? PALAMEDES. 


[eo the Atheneum of 6, 13, 20 October, and 
3 November. ] 





Beplics. 
“VIVA.” 
(9 S. vi. 266, 311, 391.) 

Wuat OxoniaN calls the “clipping” process 
is always going on here, though | think it 
somewhat remarkable that the names of our 
colleges have suffered as little as they have 
at the hands—or the tongues—of irreverent 
youth. “New” and “John’s” have to great 
extent superseded “ New College” and “St. 
John’s,” as they were always called in my 
undergraduate days. Corpus Christi is 
“Corpus,” Christ Church is, of course, the 
“ House,” University “ Univ.,” and Pembroke 
(not, however, on the lips of its own alumni) 
occasionally “Pemmy.” Worcester was once 
“Botany Bay,” but trains and bicycles have 
annihilated distance in Oxford, and Keble, 
besides, is more remote than Worcester ever 
was. It was the Halls (now all but one extinct) 
that suffered most from name-distortions. St. 
Edmund Hall was, and is, “Teddy”; St. 
Mary’s, “Skimmery”; St. Alban’s, “Slub- 
bins”; and New Inn, “The Tavern.” Mr. Cox, 
a former Esquire Bedel, writing in 1868, de- 
plored the change of shout on the river bank 
(during the races) from “On, St. Edmund, 
on!” to “Go it, Teddy!” But did under- 
— ever cry “On, St. Edmund, on”? 
f so, it must have been in days prehistoric 

OswaLtp Hunter-Biatr, O.S.B. 

In the Oxford slang of the present day 
“bedder” means not a bedroom, but a ne 
maker ; “divinners” is now shortened to 
“divvers.” “New” for New College is in 
common use. » C. B. 


In my time at Oxford, 1885-8, New College 
was always thus correctly alluded to, and 
never called “ New” by any but a “ Fresher.” 
I distinctly remember being told of this 
shortly after going up. BaRBARICUS. 


indeed. 
Oxford. 


You say in an editorial note on the subject 
of ‘ Viva’ that Oxontan had ample justifica- 
tion for his abbreviation “ New” for New 
College, which St. Switurn called in ques- 
tion. Do you mind my saying that you have 
been misinformed? It is true that in my 


time, I was told b a age dons as well as 
undergraduates, that the college in question 
nowadays is always called New College, offi- 
cially and unofficially, and that it was as 
great a solecism to talk about “New” as to 
say Christ Church College. 
H. KS VapE WALPOLE. 

{We do not speak without knowledge; we are 
aware that there is a strong movement in favour of 
saying ‘“* New College,” but do not think ‘* New ” has 
yet gone out. ] 





Tue NaTIoNAL FiaG (9 §. v. 414, 440, 457, 
178 ; Supplement, 30 June ; vi. 17, 31, 351).— 
[ wrote to ‘N. & Q.’ on the publication of 
Mr. St. Jonn Hore’s communication to sub- 
mit that the various suggested derivations of 
the word “jack” as applied to a flag were 
wrong, and that what for many years I have 
been satisfied is the origin of the name is 
quite different from the ordinary accepted 
desiveliene. My theory is that the word 
“jack” as applied to a flag is simply to de- 
note a small handy flag, in the same way that 
in the English language “jack” is so often 
applied. In nautical language we have jack- 
yard, jack-staff, the jack at the masthead, 
cross-jack-yard, and so on. This derivation 
being accepted, the explanation of the puzzle 
submitted by Mr. Wauitwe.t is_ simple 
enough. ‘The ensign the merchant ship was 
to fly was the Red Ensign ; the jack, or small 
flag which a ship flies on a jack-staff at her 
bows, was also to be a Red Ensign—being de- 
scribed as a jack, evidently a small one. At 
the present day a man-of-war flies a White 
Ensign at her stern, and a small Union flag or 
Union Jack at her bows on a jack-staff. The 
merchant vessel flies a Red Ensign astern, and 
her jack is the same as is flown by the man- 
of-war, but with a white border. 

H. G. K. H. 


“Lovior” (9t" §. vi. 149, 233, 338, 396).— 
With a protest against the retention in the 
heading of loviot, a misprint for which your 
own press is answerable, I proceed to observe 
that in my reply to Mr. Hooper it seemed to 
me more convenient to quote from Liddell 
and Scott than to write out the passages from 
the Latin and Greek authors there referred 
to; but for the satisfaction of one of your 
correspondents I now transcribe Pliny’s notice 
of the ictérus (xxx. 11, or, as in the Tauchnitz 





edition, 28) :— 
* Avis icterus vocatur a colore, que si spectetur, 
sanari id malum tradunt, et avem mori. Hanc puto 


time at Balliol (forty years ago, alas!) we | Latine vocari galgulum.” 
said “New,” just as we said “ University,” | Pliny, as we see, describes the bird by its 
Trinity,” “ Lincoln,” &c.; but taking my son | Greek name, and identifies it with the bird 


up to New College in October for the first | called in Latin galgulus, a variant of galbula 
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The myth has been epigrammatized by 
Ursinus (Giovanni Orsini) in his ‘ Prosopo- 
peia Animalium ’ (Pavia, 1552, p. 74):— 
Ad D. Syluestrem Bernerium medicum Papiensem. 
't cures bilem, que se diffundit in artus, 
Hwee tibi capta meo Galbula rete uenit. 
Galbula. 
Si curo intuitu suffusos felle, quid inde ? 

Si me pro pretio mors uiolenta manet. 
Orsini himself was a physician as well as poet 
laureate. 

As to the place in Pliny’s tenth book re- 
lating to the chlorion, of which P. Holland’s 
translation is quoted at the last reference, 
C. C. B. will doubtless be pleased to learn that 
Liddell and Scott regard yAwpiwy as “ pro- 
bably the Oriolus galbula or golden oriole,” 
for which witwall, as we know, is a popular 
name. The identification of the birds of 
ancient writers, however, is a business that I 
gladly leave to others. F. ADAMS. 

115, Albany Road, 8.E. 


Tue TiTLe or Esquire (9 S. vi. 387).— 
Blackstone, in his ‘Commentaries,’ bk. i. 
ch. xii., ‘Of the Civil State,’ omits barristers 
from his list of persons (i. 404-6) entitled to 
this “name of worship.” His editor, Edward 
Christian, adds a note :— 

“Length of enjoyment has established such a 
right to this distinction, that the Court of Common 
Pleas refused to hear an affidavit read, because a 
barrister named in it was not called an esquire. 


1 Wils., 244 
Q. V. 


Srantey Famity or Pauttons (9 §. vi. 
369).—The name of the younger sister of Hans 
Stanley was Sarah. She married Christopher 
Doyley, M.P. See Elwes and Robinson’s 
‘Castles and Mansions of Western Sussex,’ 
p. 99. Aur. T. Everirr. 


Sepan Cnarrs (7 §. i. 37, 295 ; ii. 6; xii. 
394; 8 S. ii, 142, 511 ; iii, 54, 214, 333; iv. 
229 ; v. 33, 77 ; vii. 305, 396 ; viii. 136; 9% §, 
ii, 165, 195, 351).—In Tuckwell’s ‘ Remi- 
niscences of Oxford’ the author names Pusey’s 
mother as going to church in her sedan from 
Grosvenor Square up to 1858. 8. C. I. 


GRETNA GREEN MarriaGe (9 §. vi. 127). 
—In Mr. F. G. Hilton Price’s ‘Some Account 
of Ye Marygold,’ 1875, is told the very inter- 
esting story of the romantic elopement of the 
Earl of Westmoreland with Mr. Child’s only 
daughter Sarah Anne, and the subsequent 
“fixing up” of their happy-go-lucky marriage 
at the old toll-house at Gretna Green in 1782. 

J. Hotpen MacMicuaet. 

“BLack tvory”=Staves (9 §. vi. 268).— 

Thomas Fuller (1608-61), in his ‘Good Sea 





Captain,’ says: “But our captain counts the 
image of God nevertheless his image, cut in 
ebony as if done in ivory.” John Keats 
(1796-1820) wrote: “Sparkl’d his [the swan’s] 
jetty eyes, his feet did show beneath the 
waves like Afric’s ebony.” 
EvERARD Home CoLEeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


“GuTTER-SNIPE” (9% §. vi. 127, 215).—I 
remember thatin my youngdays in Derbyshire 
we used to “snipe” (play) in the mud-puddles 
after rain; and children thus engaged were 
“snipper-snappers i’ t’ muck.” The term 
“gutter-snipe” as applied to children play- 
ing with and among dirt is still common 
enough. TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


STRIKING THE Anvit (9 S. vi. 367). —It 
requires both strength and skill to swing the 
sledge-hammer. The smith lays the hot iron 
on the anvil, and begins to strike it with his 
light hand hammer to see that the metal is 
flat on the anvil, and to point out to the 
striker or assistant where to strike with the 
sledge. After a few blows the striker begins 
with the sledge, which is swung in a circular 
manner. The blows are given alternately by 
smith and striker, the smith’s blows being 
merely to point out to the striker where he 
wishes the sledge to land. 

Another compeer of King James who also 
“ struck the study ” was Damian, the alchemist 
who, according to Dunbar, 

Unto no mess preissit the prelat 
For sound of sacrying bell nor skellat, 
As blacksmith bruikit was his pellat 

For battering at the study. 
Though he come hame a new-made chanon, 
He had dispensit with matin’s canon, 
On him come nouther stole nor Canon 

For smoking of the smiddy. 

J. G. Watiace-James, M.B. 
Haddington. 


Frresic Provers (9 §S. vi. 366).—Mr. 
ApamMs may be interested to know that this 
was exhaustively treated by the late Alex- 
ander J. Ellis in the fourth volume of his 
‘Early English Pronunciation,’ 1875, p. 1397. 
Ellis gives the Halifax proverb as follows :— 

Guuid bred, boter, en tshiiz, 

Iz guuid Elifeks en guuid Friiz. 
This is identical with the version quoted by 
Mr. ApamMs, except that it is rendered 
yhonetically. On the other hand, the two 
Friesic forms given by Ellis differ consider- 
ably from those quoted by Mr. Apams. Ellis 
obtained his from two native Frisians, Mr. de 
Fries and Mr. van de Meulen. The following 
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is one of them, as written down by Ellis 
phonetically :— 
Buter, brea, en tsiiz, 
Der dat net seeze ken is geen cepriokhte Friiz. 
JaMEs Piatt, Jun, 


Berners Famity (9 §. vi. 231, 278).— 
There is no such certainty about Mr. Tomlins’s 
views as is desirable, because (1) we have no 
date for the bishop’s grant ; (2) the grantee 
is doubtful as between three or four genera- 
tions. 

What we know is that a certain Bishop 
of London, unnamed, did enlist one of the 
Berners family for the defence of his castle, 
called Bishop's Stortford, and therefore en- 
feoffed that knight with a half-fee; date 
unknown, locality undefined. One of the 
Berners family held such half-fee under the 
then bishop in 12 Hen. IL, say 1165.6. This 
appears to have been the second Ralph. 
Later on, between 1213-35, another Ralph 
held a half-fee in Iseldon. This appears to 
have been the knight who married the heiress 
named Maud Barrow, a/ias Fitz-Walter, and 
it fell to their descendant, the Custos who 
died in 1296/7. It does not appear to have 
been designated “ Iseldon-Berners” in any of 
these entries. 

Mr. Tomlins’s interesting book is called a 
*Perambulation,’ so not a methodical history, 
nor conveniently arranged for reference. We 
here deal with an heiress named Barrow, the 
name being that of a family who held pro- 
perty in Islington at and before the Conquest, 
who gave a prebendary to St. Paul's, probably 
the earliest identified by name ; pint his was 
the prebend of Islington, now, it is said, 
extinguished as to property. A. Hatt. 

Highbury, N. 


THe Marsie Arcu (9 §. vi. 428).—The 
large sum handed over by France for us to 
compensate British war claims is often said 
to have been partly spent by George LV. on 
Buckingham Palace. But Douai did not 
specially pay for the arch. The whole ques- 
tion was raised by Baron de Bode of Moscow, 
whose claim was brought before the House 
of Lords by Lyndhurst, and afterwards came 
to trial. It is a curious story. D. 


Rev. Toomas Cockman (9 §S, vi. 349).— 
Thomas Cockman was a translator and editor 





of Cicero. His edition of the ‘ De Oratore’ 
was published at the Sheldonian Theatre, 
Oxford, 1696, octavo, with an engraved view 
of University College as a frontispiece. It 
was dedicated to John Radcliffe, M.D., and | 
was undertaken at the suggestion of Dr. | 


Arthur Charlett (“ Charlotte,” ante, p. 349, is | 


an error). His translation of the ‘ Offices’ was 
ublished in 1699, and was dedicated to 
Villiam Bedingfield and John Wallis, two of 

his pupils. W. C. B. 


A similar question appeared in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
5% S. xi. 9, and in a reply at p. 273 of the 
same volume your correspondent was referred 
to the ‘ Theological Discourses of the Rev. Dr. 
Cockman,’ by the Rev. J. Silvester, 1750, in 
the preface to which the desired information 
would probably be found. 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


“To THE BITTER END” (9 S. vi. 346).—Is 
not the generally accepted explanation of this 
phrase perfectly satisfactory as it stands? It 
is mo ot used rather in reference to strife of 
any kind, such as a lawsuit, than to war in 
particular. Mr. Forp has omitted to observe 
that the very words “ bitter end” constitute 
a sea-phrase, meaning “that part of the ship’s 
cable which is abaft the bitts, and therefore 
within board when the ship rides at anchor.” 
Sailors say, “ Bend to the bitter end,” when 
they would have that end bent to the anchor ; 
and when achain or rope is paid out to the 
bitter end, no more remains to be let go. So 
that the word “ bitter” in this conjunction, 
although generally understood to convey the 
sense of harshness to the taste, as the “gall 
of bitterness,” ‘* Her end is bitter as worm- 
wood,” has strictly no such meaning, this 
sense being acquired from the association of 
the word with the sense in which it is used in 
Scripture. J. HotpeEN MacMIcHAEL. 


Monte Carto AND Rovutetrre (9 §. vi. 
348).—In addition to the information given 
in the Editor’s note, see ‘ Behind the Scenes at 
Monte Carlo’ in Pall Mall Magazine, vii.; 
Hardwick’s ‘Rambles Abroad,’ 1890 ; English 
Illustrated Magazine, viii.; and ‘Scientific 
Aspect of Monte Carlo Roulette’ in Charles 
Pearson’s ‘ Chances of Death,’ &c., 1897. 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


MarcGaret or Bavaria (9 §. vi. 369).— 
Mecan’s date (1419) for the marriage of Jean 
sans Peur and Margaret is very wide of the 
mark. They were married at Cambrai, 
9 April, 1385, and, presumably, the bride 
was not older than the boy-bridegroom, who 
was born 28 May, 1371. I cannot find any 
mention of her birth-year. She bore her 
husband eight children, and if her only son, 
Philip the Good (b. 1396), was her firstborn, 
she might quite well have been born as late 
as 1378-9. She died 23 January, 1423. Her 
father was Albert of Bavaria, Count of 
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Hainault and of Holland; her mother, 

Margaret, d. of Lewis L., Duke of Brieg in 

Silesia. C. S. Warp. 
Wootton St. Lawrence, Basingstoke. 


The date (1419) given by Mgecan as that of 
the marriage of Jean sans Peur with Mar- 

aret of Bavaria is the date of his death. 

ccording to the ‘Dictionnaire des Dates,’ 
Paris, 1845, and ‘A Dictionary of General 
Biography, by Cates, London, 1885, he was 
assassinated on the Bridge of Montereau on 
10 September, 1419. According to Betham’s 
‘Genealogical Tables,’ London, 1795, Mar- 
garet his wife, daughter of Albert, Count 
of Holland, Zeeland, West Friesland, and 
Hainault, by his wife Margaret, daughter of 
Adolph, Count of Cleves, died in 1426 (see 
Tables 566 and 577). Rosert Prerpornt. 


PAIRING IN THE HovusE or Commons (9% 
S. vi. 390).—At 7 §S. vi. 409 I gave the 
following quotation from the ‘ O'Connell 
Correspondence ' (1888), i. 188 :— 

“When a gentleman disposed to vote for me in 

the usual way wrote to the Treasury to ask to tie 
with a Government member, he got an official letter 
stating to him that it was not to be opposed by the 
Ministry.” 
The extract is from a letter by O’Connell, 
dated May, 1829. I asked whether to “tie” 
was an earlier expression than to “ pair,” or 
an alternative, but I had no reply. 

I have a note, though whence derived I do 
not know, that on 6 March, 1743, a motion 
was made in the House of Commons that 
“no member of this House do presume to make 
any agreement with another member to absent 
themselves from any service of this House, or any 
committee thereof; and that this House will pro- 
ceed with the utmost severity against all such 
members as shall offend therein,” 
and that this was negatived on a division. 

APPERSON. 

“Wic”"=Bun (5 S. i. 261, 474; ii. 138, 
178).—On Saturday, being Trinity Eve, 1376, 
Reginald Hikke, baker of French bread, was 
brought before the Mayor and certain alder- 
men (named) of the city of London with a 
halfpenny loaf, called wygge, weighing less 
than the just weight by viiis. iid. ; and was 
sentenced to the judicium claye. How was 
this judgment of the hurdle carried out ? 


QUOTATION FROM CARLYLE (9 S. vi. 288, 
338, 376).—After having shared in a dis- 
cussion in which there was some question as 
to whether Henry Curwen was an historian 
or a myth, it gives one a suggestive shock to 
find him specially distinguished in the pre- 
face to a notable book of 1892. In that year 





Carlyle’s previously uncollected lectures on 
the ‘History of Basepesn Literature and 
Culture’ were issued ¥ Messrs. Curwen, 
Kane & Co., Bombay. M " 
was the head of this firm, and Carlyle’s editor 
thus refers to him in his preface :—- 

“T cannot conclude without acknowledging my 
obligations to Mr. Henry Curwen, the editor of the 
Times of India, for the t interest he has taken 
in this work from the Tegienine, and for reading 
over the proof-sheets,” &c. 

If a man thus eminently connected narrowly 
misses a mythological repute in the short 
space of eight years, there is surely little 
room for surprise over difficulties regarding 
the authorship of the ‘Letters of Junius,’ 
the ‘Eikon Basilike,’ or ‘Christis Kirk of 
the Green,’ to say nothing of the problems 
encompassing the personality of Homer and 
the composition of the Pentateuch. 

Tuomas BaYNe. 


Srrktastap (9 S. vi. 385).—The late Wil- 
liam Bell, Ph.D., read a paper at the Solstitial 
meeting of the Chronological Institute of 
London, 29 December, 1857, which — 
was printed in the Transactions of that 
society, being art. xix. in vol. i. part iv., 
with the heading, ‘On the Date of the 
Death of Olaf the Fat, afterwards St. Olave, 
King of Norway, at Stikklastad, near 
Tronyem ; with reference to the total sun- 
eclipse, A.c. 1030.’ w. C. B. 


A Fripay Superstition (9*" §. vi. 265, 373). 
—My wife recently wanted a fresh servant, 
and advertised for one in a local newspaper. 
A girl, a native of Devonshire, applied for 
the situation, and appearing to be in every 
way suitable, she was engaged and asked to 
come on a given date. vat date happened 
to be on a Friday, but the girl positively 
refused to enter on a new situation on a 
Friday. She said she would “rather give up 
the place.” We had to submit, and she came 
to our house on a Saturday. A. J. Davy. 

Torquay. 


Geo. Orror’s Lisrary (9 8. vi. 389).— 
The famous collection of books belonging to 
the late George Offor, of Grove House, South 
Hackney, where he died on 4 August, 1864, 
was removed to the sale-rooms of Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, the eminent 
book auctioneers, Wellington Street, Strand. 
On the morning of 29 June in the followin 
year a fire broke out and destroyed muc 
valuable property, including the greater 
portion of Mr. Olfor's library, which was 


catalogued to occupy eleven — sale. The 
residuum of the library was sold as salvage 


r. Henry Curwen . 
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to an American agent for 300/. A sale cata- 
logue is preserved in the Corporation Library, 


Guildhall, E.C. 
EverarpD Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Marcery (9 §. vi. 151, 352).—I find the 
Christian name Margett occurring in the 
parish registers here something over a cen- 
tury ago. Is this a variant of Margaret? 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Armour IN Portraits (9 S. vi. 389, 414).— 
If by “ the well-known miniature of the Prince 
Consort and his brother” D. means Thor- 
burn’s admirable masterpiece, which belongs 
to the Queen, and was finely lithographed 
(R.A., 1855) by the late Mr. Maguire, he may 
know that this is not at all a “conventional ” 
case of armour-wearing in portraiture. The 
princes were represented as they appeared at 
a very famous royal costume ball. The later 
coins of George II. give that monarch’s por- 
trait in the armour he actually wore ; like- 
wise do many of Reynolds’s portraits of 
military men, as well as those of our own 
time, which are not “conventional” oe 


I possess full-length paintings of the last 
Earl Marischal and of Capt. John Urquhart, 
of Cromarty and Craigston, painted about 
the year 1735 by Francesco Trevisani, a por- 
trait painter of Rome. They are represented 
as wearing complete armour. I also have a 
full-length one of Marshal Keith, painter 
unknown, similarly attired. 

F. E. R. Pottarp-Urqunart. 

Craigston Castle, Turriff, N.B. 

Armour was in use so recently as 1689, as in 
Henry’s ‘ Upper Lough Erne in 1739’ (1892), 

. 34, quoted from William MacCarmick’s 
Farther Impartial Account of the Actions 
of the Inniskilling Men’ (1691), s.v. ‘ Justin 
McCarthy, Lord Viscount Mountcashell ’:— 

“In the battle of Newtownbutler his horse was 
shot under him, and he would have been slain but 
for the goodness of his armour.—MacCarmick.” 

Cuar.es 8. Kine, Bt. 

St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. 


EncGuisn Accent AND Etrymo.ocy (9 §, vi. 
267, 335).—In a former letter (p. 335) I pro- 
tested against the wanton disregard of etymo- 
logy on the part of the dictionaries in their 
syilabication of words commencing with the 
prefix ads. Permit me now, as only fair, to 
mentionan honourable exception, ‘Chambers’s 
Etymological Dictionary,’ edited by the late 
Dr. Findlater. In that dictionary such words 


tain, abs-tract, abs-truse. They are thus at a 
glance distinguished from other words com- 
mencing with the same three letters, abs, but 
of which the prefix is ad, e.g., ab-sorb, ab-surd. 
Against all comers I am still the champion of 
inti'ndate. In inii'ndate I hear the roll of the 
wave and the roar of the torrent ; in iniindate 
I listen to the pattering of hail or the drop- 
ping of rain. There can be no doubt which 
of the two pronunciations would have com- 
mended itself to the musical ear of him who 
wrote the lines :— 

The sound must seem an echo to the sense ; 

Soft is the strain when Zephyr gently blows, 

And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows: 
But when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 

The hoarse, rough verse should like the torrent 


roar. 
R. M. Spence, D.D. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


REFERENCES WANTED (9 §. vi. 67, 276).— 
“Apres nous le déluge.” Dr. Ramage, in his 
‘ Beautiful Thoughts from French and Italian 
Authors’ (second edition, Liverpool, 1875), 

. 381, apparently attributes this saying to 

uis XV., but he adds :— 

“This was a saying of Madame de Pompadour’s 
in the reign of Louis XV., who saw at a distance 
the fury of the Revolution on the horizon of royalty. 
—‘ Essai sur la Marquise de Pompadour.’” 
Further, he says that 
“‘Mirabeau quoted the expression in 1785 in a 

amphlet under the title of ‘Lettre du Comte de 
Mirabeau & M. La Couteulx de la Noraye sur la 
Banque de Saint - Charles et sur la Caisse 
d’Escompte.’” 
Rosert PIrerPornt. 

“CriticizE” (9% §. vi. 208).—The unedu- 
cated in West Cornwall always say critikize 
and critikism. YGREc. 


BROKEN ON THE WHEEL (9 S. vi. 251, 373). 
—In the ‘Diary’ of that remarkable man 
General Patrick Gordon, who left Scotland 
in 1651 a poor unfriended wanderer, and, 
when he died in 1699, had his eyes closed by 
the affectionate hands of his sorrowing master 
the Czar Peter the Great, the following entry 
is to be found, under date Hamburg, 22 March, 
1686 :— 

“This day, a man and a woman, a burger of the 
towne being the womans master, for murthering, 
were carted from the prisone to the house where the 
murder was comitted ; and there before this house, 
with hotte pinsers, the flesh was torren out of their 
armes, and from thence ware carted to the place of 
justice without the towne, and there broken and 
— on wheeles.” W.s 


An instance fifty years later than those 
uoted at the last reference is recorded in 





are uniformly syllabled properly, e.g., ads- 
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(Murray, 1894). In April, 1775, from the 
baleony of his lodgings at Orleans, Jekyll saw 
a criminal broken on the wheel. In a letter 
to his father (p. 13) he enters minutely into 
the sickening details, adding that “ the crime 
of the unfortunate creature was burglary, 
as we learnt from his sentence, which is posted 
up at every corner of the streets.” 
THomas HuTcHINson. 


At p. 13 of the ‘Correspondence of Mr. 
Joseph Jekyll,’ published by Murray in 1894, 
there is an account of this horrible punish- 
ment as witnessed by Mr. Jekyll himself at 
Orleans in April, 1775, nearly half a century 
later than the instances given by Mr. 
MacMicuaet. R. Marsuam-Townshenp. 


“Jinnet”: “Jintep” (9 §S. vi. 369).- 
Halliwell’s ‘Dictionary’ gives “ Jennets, a 
species of fur.” The fur was taken from the 
genet, a genus of the civet family. There is 
an illustration showing the animal in the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ x. 146. Its fur is 
spoken of as “soft and beautifully spotted.” 

lsewhere, xv. 436, the fur is described as 
“short and soft, spotted or cloudy.” 

ArTHUR MAYALL. 


L.0.U. (9 S. v. 475; vi. 14, 74, 276, 336).— 
This correspondence recalls abbreviations on 
old posy rings, e.g., “I cannot show the love 
I O.,” “The love is true that IO U.” It 
would be interesting if the earliest date of 
a ring with the latter posy could be given, 
as it bears indirectly on Dr. Murray's 
query. See Jones’s ‘Finger- Ring Lore’ 
(Chatto & Windus, 1877, p. 399 et seg.). In 
the case of rings such brevity was often 
imperative. As a good instance may I quote 
from the same book (p. 407) }— 

“On a medieval armillary ring, consisting of 
eight rings, one within the other, each having a 
portion of the motto: 

W. [figure of a heart] A. @# D. G. CS 
T. L. A. L. A. R. CT. 

(Where heart and hand do give consent, 
There live and love and rest content.) 


H. E. M. 


St. Petersburg. 


“T.0.U, 5s.” is a memorandum signed by the 
borrower of five shillings, and handed at the 
time of borrowing by him direct to the lender 
(“you”), and how “I owe unto” can be used 
in this way I fail to see. Because we lawyers 
make use of “exs. and ads.” for “ executors 
and administrators,” and many other like 
abbreviations, I cannot make out what it has 
to do with the plain meaning of L0.U. 
(Lowe you). Even assuming the old book of 
precedents referred to to be of some value, 


the words in question, “I owe unto,” are fol- 
lowed by other words to make sense, and 
these words will doubtless put a different 
complexion on the meaning than “I owe 
you.” R. B—r. 


Prices oF PARCHMENT AND VELLUM (9 §, 
vi. 328).—The following entries from the Ex- 
chequer Rolls of Scotland may assist in fixing 
the prices of parchment in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. To get at the real price we must compare 
the money paid for other articles, so as to 
ascertain the purchasing power of the pound, 
shilling, and penny. A number of the entries 
only give the sum paid, and give no state- 
ment of the quantity of parchment received. 
In 1342, however, a rather fuller statement 
appears. In 1329, 3/. 12s. ld. was paid for 
parchment, and 2s. for ink ; in 1330, 1/. 1s. 3d. 
for parchment, 2s. for ink ; in 1331, 1/. 7s. 11d. 
for parchment; in 1337, 4s. for parchment, 
/and 5s. was paid for one stone of wax for 
| lights for the Exchequer ; 1342, 18s. for twelve 
|dozen parchments (“Et per duodecim duo- 
| denas pergameni, per tempus hujus corapoti 
et pro scaccario”) In the English Ex- 
chequer Miscellanea in 1304-5, 40s. was paid 
for parchment for rolls, extents, and other 
letters. The most likely source of informa- 
tion will be the account rolls of the various 
religious houses that are still to the fore. 

J. G. Watvace-J ames, M.B. 





Haddington. 


In the index to ‘Durham Account Rolls’ 
(Surtees Soc.), now in the press, are fifty-two 
references to parchment and one to vellum, 
some of which afford indications of price. 
Pp. 1-576 have been issued, and 577-743 
are printed. If your correspondent wishes, 
I will send him the index references, and 
will look up all after p. 576 and let him 
know the result. At p. 626 we find, in a 
bursar’s account, c. 1440: “ Et in pergameno 
et papiro, viz., in 5 pellibus de velym, 2s. 6¢., 
et in 12 pell. de mutylyn, 3s. et in 4” 
quaternis papiri, 20d.” But I am afraid there 
are not many entries as good as _ —., 


Durham. 


Brit: Wirwram Brii (9 §S. vi. 265).—In 
1853 a man in Missouri of this name called 
his twin sons Fugitive Slave and Kansas 
Nebraska. The latter is still living, the 
former died young. OO. H. Darttneron. 


Countinc Anotner’s Buttons (9 §S. v. 
496 ; vi. 30, 273, 371).—When I was a school- 
boy in Herefordshire, 1873-4, we used to cast 
each other’s horoscope by means of plum, or 





cherry, or damson stones left on our plates 
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at dinner, “Tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor,” 
&e., being repeated at the time; and if one 
had four stones on his plate his destiny was 
to be asailor. A variation with the stones 
was also, “This year, next year, some time, 
never.” This usually referred to marriage 
or some other desirable event in life. 
Rees KEeEne. 
Gosforth Rectory, Cumberland. 


When I was a child in Hampshire this 
formula was employed by counting the 


spikelets of the common rye-grass. 
J. S. Artwoop. 


Cou. Ropert PHatre, GovERNOR oF Cork, 
1651 (9% S. vi. 361).—Phayre, Phair, Phaier, 
and Fair are variants of this surname. Mac- 
Dermott does not include this name in a list 
of the principal families from the eleventh to 
the end of the sixteenth century given in his 
‘Topographical and Historical Mapof Ancient 
Ireland’; neither does it appear in the sche- 
dule of the principal Irish and English landed 
families at the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century, extracted by O’Hart from 
‘Ortelinis Improved; or, a New Map of 
Ireland,’ and included in his work on Trish 
pedigrees. This writer (O’Hart), who is, I 
understand, one of our greatest authorities 
on pedigrees, has inserted in the learned work 
before mentioned numerous schedules of the 
Anglo-Norman, Huguenot, Welsh, and other 
settlers in Ireland, taken from manuscript 
volumes in the possession of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and from other sources. Neither the 
surname Phaire nor any of its variants 
appear in these schedules. O’Hart, however, 
does throw some light on the surnames of 
those who came in with Cromwell, by giving 
in full a poem, from a MS. found among the 
papers of the Most Rev. Dr. Coppinger, en- 
titled ‘Cromwell’s and William’s Nobility,’ 
the opening lines of which are as follows :— 

The Fairs, the Blacks, the Blonds, the Brights, 

The Greens, the Browns, the Greys, the Whites. 
He also gives Fayre as the Anglicized form of 
O’Maoilfaghmhair. 

Now to turn to the point raised by your 
contributor as to how Col. Phaire became 
—— of estates in the counties of Cork, 
Vexford, &c. 

On the presumption that Col. Phaire was 
neither better nor worse than the average 
Cromwellian officer, and that he was not 
above taking advantage of the needs of others, 
I see no reason why he should not have 
acquired considerable landed properties, 
without descending to the questionable 
means said to have been adopted by so many 
of the “saints.” What these needs were, [ 





shall endeavour to show from contemporary 
sources and recognized authorities. 

After the surrender of the main Irish armies 
in 1652, Cromwell’s scheme for planting por- 
tions of Ireland with military colonists was 
drafted, and published in the following year. 
By this scheme a considerable body of troops 
were to be disbanded and given land in satis- 
faction of arrearsof pay. The common soldiers, 
however, showed a great disinclination to 
become colonists. This disinclination to take 
up the lands, added to the great distress 
among the men owing to the long interval 
between 1652 and the actual date of the dis- 
bandment, 1655-6, was the oflicers’ opportunity 
of acquiring from the men, for merely nominal 
sums, the arrears vouchers (or debentures) 
whichentitled the holders toland tothe amount 
of the face values. Though these assignments 
were expressly forbidden until the soldiers 
had actually entered into possession, Dr. Petty 
(‘ Reflections on some Persons and Things in 
Ireland, 1660) states that the officers were 
guilty of buying their own soldiers’ deben- 
tures. He also states that the officers cheated 
the private soldiers out of their lots. The 
market value of these so-called debentures 
seems to have been very low; in 1653 they 
were freely bought and sold at 4s. and 5s. in 
the pound. At the “Court of Claims,” which 
was appointed after the Restoration, it was 
found that the majority of the private soldiers 
had assigned their interests to their ofticers 
(Prendergast’s ‘Cromwellian Settlement’). 

In 1654 Col. Phaire and others were given 
sowers to set aside lands in Orrery, Condon, 
Juhallo, and other baronies in the county of 

Cork, in satisfaction of arrears due to the 
troops named in a schedule annexed to the 
commission ; and in one of the orders author- 
izing partial disbandment of certain regi- 
ments, Capt. Cartrett’s company of Col. 
Phaire’s regiment is mentioned as acquiring 
lands in co. Wexford (Prendergast’s ‘Crom- 
wellian Settlement’). 

The majority of your readers are, I am sure, 
acquainted with the literature dealing with 
this period of Irish history ; but for those 
who are not, and are desirous of becoming so, 
I append a short list of writers on “one of 
the most defective portions of modern Irish 
history.” The list is as follows : J. P. Prender- 

ast, ‘The Cromwellian Settlement of Ire- 
and’; the Rev. D. Murphy, 8.J., ‘Cromwell 
in Ireland’; Sir W. Petty, ‘History of the 
Cromwellian Survey of Ireland,’ edited by 
T. A. Larcom ; and C. B. Gibson, ‘ History of 
the County and City of Cork.’ 

ALBERT GouGH, 

Holywood, co. Down, 
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Recrors or Surron Cotprretp, WarwIck- 
SHIRE (9 §. vi. 388).—John Burges, M.D. of 
the University of Cambridge, was presented 
to the living of Sutton Coldfield in 1617. He 
died August, 1635, aged seventy-two years. 
He was succeeded by Antony Tem, M.A. 
and Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
who was the son of a learned master of a 
school at Walford, where Dr. Cornelius 
Burges, son-in-law of John Burges, was 
minister ; he was, however, no relation to 
either of his namesakes. Being unable to 
agree to the Act of Conformity, he resigned 
his living in 1662, and died two years later at 
Tamworth, where he was buried. The above 
particulars are extracted from Miss Bracken’s 

History of the Forest and Chase of Sutton 
Coldfield’ (1860) ; further particulars will be 
found in the Rev. W. K. Riland Bedford’s 
‘Three Hundred Years of a Family Living’ 
(1889). Bens. WALKER. 

Gravelly Hill, Erdington. 

The Rev. Riland Bedford, the present 
rector and owner of the living of Sutton 
Coldfield (from which neighbourhood I myself 
come), is an old friend of mine, and he would, 
[ feel no doubt, have much pleasure in giving 
to Mrs. Troup, as he probably can from his 
parochial books and records. the information 
she seeks. Epwarp P. Wo.LrerstTan. 


A “Smirurrecp” (9% §. vi. 389).—Fitz- 
Stephen, writing of London in the twelfth 
century, says: “There is without one of the 
gates, immediately in the suburb, a certain 
smooth field in name and reality.” The 
subsequent description of the fairs, jousts, 
ne festivals shows that he refers to Smith- 

eld. 

Peter Cunningham, in his ‘ Handbook of 
London Past and Present,’ adopts this view 
by Pawo | one of his articles ‘Smithfield 
or Smoothfield, the “campus planus” o 
FitzStephen.’ 

Possibly the Welsh lady intended to offer 
a free library, and a piece of smooth ground 
(Smithfield) on which to erect it. 


Everarp Home CoLeman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


I remember quite well when I was in 
Aberystwyth thirty years ago the cattle 
market was always referred to as “the 
Smithfield.” Seeing Newtown is compara- 
tively near, can this word have enguised thie 
D. M. R. 


“A smithfield” is a common slaughter- 
house or abattoir, sometimes having a cattle 
market or meat market connected with it. 
The name probably originated in the meat 


meaning in Mid Wales ? 


market at Smithfield in London, where 
formerly cattle were also slaughtered. 
Lu. Lioyp. 


I cannot guess what else this can mean 
than a market after the pattern of the 
London one so called. F. ApDAMs. 


Earty Steam NavIGcatrion (9% §. vi. 368).— 
The vexed question of the “first steamer 
across” the Atlantic assumes a very favour- 
able aspect for England if Dundonald’s 
Rising Sun can be fairly included. The 
claim is advanced in the life of that great 
sailor in the “ English Men of Action ” series. 
But the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ 
says nothing of it, and authorities on the 
“ Atlantic ferry ” are absolutely silent. It is 
to be hoped that if there is a case it is stronger 
than that of the American Savannah. That 
much- vaunted boat certainly crossed the 
Atlantic with a funnel and a pair of re- 
movable paddles on board. Of the twenty- 
nine days eleven hours occupied in the 
passage from Savannah to Liverpool the 
steam gear was in use eighty hours in all! 
When any little difficulty arose the paddles 
were taken on board and the ship went under 
sail The Savannah represents American 
claims. The Royal William (1833, Quebec to 
London) embodies Canadian claims nearly as 
doubtful. She ran the passage, calling at 
Pictou for coal and at Cowes, to Gravesend 
in twenty-five days. There seem to exist 
some doubts whether she did, as was actually 
claimed, steam the whole way. But her case 
is much better than that of the Savannah. 

The Liverpool Royal William (1838, Liver- 

ool to New York) and the Bristol Great 

Jestern (1838, Bristol to New York) were 
probably the first real passenger steamers to 
cross the Atlantic without recoaling. 

If the Rising Sun was in truth a recog- 
nizable steamer, it is very strange that suc 
books as ‘ The Atlantic Ferry’ should contain 
absolutely no mention of her or of her de- 
ogee. GeorGE MARSHALL. 

Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


Piscellancous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
The Cinque Ports. By Ford Madox Hueffer. 
(Blackwood & Sons.) 
Sixce the days when William Lambarde wrote his 
*Perambulation of Kent’—the first and, in some 
respects, the best of our county histories — and 


those which witnessed the appearance of Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s posthumous ‘ Discourse on Sea Ports, 
principally of the Port and Haven of Dover,’ a 
good deal concerning the Cinque Ports has been 
given to the world. A placeapart from most works 





on the subject is reserved for Mr, Hueffer’s new 
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volume, which is conspicuous alike for thorough- 
ness of workmanship and for fulness of detail. Mr. 
Hueffer is a little precious in style, and affects a 
kind of phraseology of repetition which the ordi- 
nary writer is at some pains to shun. Within a 
few pages we thus find, “It [the battle of St. Mahé) 
once again the effect of absolutely crippling the 
French king, regarded as a naval potentate; and 
had the effect, not perhaps so desirable, of plunging 
England into a new war with France.” The italics 
in this, as elsewhere, are our own. “ From Sand- 
wich he [Edward] went to the battle of Crecy, from 
Sandwich to the siege of Calais; to Sandwich he 
returned after that siege.” Again: ‘“*The Ports 
did good service at the taking of Calais, and did 
good service at the battle of Lespagnols-sur-Mer, 
three years afterwards.” This form of recurrence, 
more common in poetry than in prose, Mr. Hueffer 
obviously regards as a grace. Good effect, it may 
be granted, attends its ovcasional employment, 
though constant use is scarcely to be commended. 
This is, however, a small matter on which to dwell. 
Foremost among Mr. Hueffer’s qualifications for 
historian of the Cinque Ports must be counted his 
absorbing love for his subject. Antiquarian infor- 
mation is easily acquired by the student, and is 
indeed, at the command of every worker. Each o 
the ports has, moreover, found its own historian. 
Winchelsea has its Inderwick and its Holgate, 
while the Cinque Ports neatly have been the 
subject of a careful study by Mr. Montagu Burrows, 
contributed to the “Historic Towns” series of 
Messrs. Longman a dozen years ago. Mr. Hueffer’s 
is, however, the first attempt to deal adequately 
with the entire subject. e author is familiar 
with the antiquities and the ae generall 
of the Cinque Ports and their neighbourhood, 
and is saturated with the beauties of the district. 
habap any bap an impressionist, he succeeds in convey- 
ing to the reader a sense of the atmosphere of those 
quaint picturesque old cities which the fickle sea 
deserted, but which, in their forlorn beauty 
and solitude, offer an irresistible attraction to the 
penseroso, if we may repeat Milton’s misspelling of 
the word. To the special attractions of the great 
marshes, which have a beauty of their own, he is 
no less sensible. He writes, in fact, of the places 
as a lover, and we know of no other way in which 
they should be treated. His method is am 
historical, partly descriptive. Messrs. Blackwood 
meanwhile have spared no expense in making the 
work a thing of beauty. In all typographical and 
other respects it may rank as one of the hand- 
somest books of the season ; the cover is in itself a 
treat, and the illustrations by Mr. William Hyde 
are admirable in vigour. Mr. Hyde is fond of 
the murky and the turbulent. The view of Dover, 
which constitutes the frontispiece, has suggestions 
of Turner. Not less fine and impressive are the 
views of Hythe, Folkestone, New Romney, and 
other spots of interest and beauty. In a gentler, 
but still beautiful style are the photogravure plates 
of Hastings, Winchelsea, Dover Clitis, Sandwich 
Flats, and other lovely spots. The headpiece to 
chap. i. is a marvellous picture of early Renaissance 
life, and the text illustrations, presenting scenes 
such as Fairlight and ne are worthy of the 
companionship into which they are promoted. 
Incidentally we get, as was to be expected, in the 
text interesting sidelights, as when we find among 
the imputations against William Chamberlyn, “a 
common hasedoure ”—that is, hasardour, or gambler 





who kept a house for men and women —the 
further charges of sitting up late at nights, which a 
zambler is apt to do, and “‘ keeping one ferrett for 
hunting,” which indicates that he must have been 
an all-round sportsman, if of rather a vulgar type. 
We turn nowhere in the book without finding 
matter that appeals to us. A more or less intimate 
knowledge of the district depicted is naturally an 
enhancement of enjoyment and delight. hat 
knowledge among the denizens of Southern _ 
land is a common possession, and the work, accord- 
ingly, appeals to a large public. It is not a book to 
be taken down on a visit unless you are oing for a 
long stay. Rather is it one to pasted on the 
safest and most richly garnished shelf, and brought 
reverently out as a matter of supreme delectation. 
We, who love every mile of the country, and who 
are pleased in our hearts at the treachery of the 
sea, which has left some at least of the Cinque 
Ports places of quiet enjoyment and contemplation, 
little Soowe or loved of the noisy tripper, have 
found endless enjoyment in Mr. Hueffer’s work. 
There are doubtless hundreds of people whom it 
will send, so soon as March winds are over, to 
form or to renew uaintance with the scenes 
which pen and pencil present in so ravishing a 
guise. 


In the Fortnightly the account of the German 
Emperor, which is written from a German stand- 
oint and contains many Teutonisms, is none the 
ess well worth reading. A criticism by Count 
8. C. de Soissons of ‘ Maeterlinck’s Latest Drama’ is 
sufficiently interesting. Not wholly satisfactory to 
us, however, is the explanation of the symbolism. 
We are, indeed, dis to believe that when we 
are by stern necessity compelled to have symbolism, 
it is better to have it untranslated and unexplained. 
*Society’s Duty to the Tramp’ is, in the view of 
Mr. William Harbutt Dawson, to efface him and to 
make him work. No sympathy is felt by our author 
for the nomadic life of le chemineau as depicted by 
M. Jean Richepin. The vagrant will take all you 
give him, and give you absolutely nothing in 
return. We have reached the time when measures 
are to be used not of regulation, but of reformation. 
Capt. Gambier puts in a plea for peace, to be found 
in an Anglo-Russian alliance. Mr. Stephen Gwynn 
writes on ‘ The Autumn’s Books,’—that is, such of 
them as appeal to him. ‘St. Gervase of Plessy, a 
Mystery,’ is a curious and rather grim invention on 
the subject of Jewish treatment of a Christian 
child. ‘From an Eighteenth-Century Escritoire 
has a pleasant old-world flavour. A literary sup 
plement gives Mr. J. M. Barrie’s latest drama 
*The Wedding Guest.’—Mr. Leslie Stephen draws 
in the Nineteenth Century, a vivid picture of Thomas 
Henry Huxley, and explains the essential loyalty 
of his rather combative disposition. Mrs. John 
Richard Green depicts ‘A Visit to the Boer 
Prisoners at St. Helena,’ and seeks, apparently, to 
convey the impression that the people there 
detained are amongst the worthiest specimens 
of the human race. Mr. Frederick edmore 
in ‘The Poet’s End,’ depicts the closing days and 
reflections of an imaginary poet expiring on the 
Riviera. There is much that is thoughtful and 
something that is beautiful in this. ‘The Rédle of 
Women in Society,’ by the Hon. Lady Ponsonby, 
deals admirably with the consideration for women 
exacted from youth in the last century. It may 
surprise her to hear that in England in modern 
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days like restraints prevail. 


rules equally inflexible applied by the greatest 


We have known largely made up of fiction. 


It also contains an 
account of ‘ London’s Horses,’ ‘Famous Christmas 


English ladies. A duchess are in | her grown-up | Boxes,’ a record of eminent people born in or about 
son to bed for a little flippancy in addressing | Christmas, a disquisition about ‘ Dolls,’ an in- 


a strange 
respectfully obeyed. ‘Present-Day Progress in 
India’ is, in the main, gratifying. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell takes the trouble to deny that we are a 
nation of amateurs, as was recently asserted. 
Sir Charles Roe has an_ interesting retrospect 
in ‘The Return of the Exile.,—The Christmas 
number of the Pall Mall has for frontispiece a 
good reproduction of a colour drawing by H. Gran- 
ville Fell of ‘ Winter.’ Mr. Ernest M. Jessop writes 
on ‘The Royal Tapestry at Windsor,’ his article 
being illustrated by photographs. ‘The Robber- 
Thief, a Monologue,’ is facially illustrated, what- 
ever that may mean, by Miss Bilis Jeffreys, whose 
interpretation is cleverly preserved in photographs 
by Mrs. Lallie-Charles. Wellington, New Zealand 
is depicted among ‘The Capitals of Greater Britain. 
Mr. Henley devotes his ‘ Ex-Libris’ to the praise 
of ‘Brown the Poet.’ Mr. G. 8S. Street, in 
‘From a London Attic,’ bids farewell to readers 
of the Pall Mall. The cessation of the con- 
nexion with the Pali Mall of Lord Frederic 
Hamilton is officially announced. — Mr. George M. 
Smith’s recollections of Charlotte Bronté con- 
stitute the most interesting portion of the 
Cornhill. A difficult, masterful creature seems to 
have been this great woman, so demure in appear- 
ance. An indiscretion of George Henry Lewes in 
addressing her seems to have greatly annoyed her. 
hackeray, even, was severely told to mind his 
’s and q’s. Mrs. Richmond Ritchie contributes 
Yo. 1 of ‘Blackstick Papers.’ This is principally 
occupied with Haydn, the composer, of whom a 
pleasing account is given. Readers of Thackeray 
will know the significance of Mrs. Ritchie’s title. 
Col. Maude answers Dr. Conan Doyle’s recent 
comments on the British Army. ‘ An Error Righted’ 
is a characteristic picture of West of England life 
by Mr. Sabine Baring-Gould, and includes a severe 
satire of women. The Rev. Roland Allen writes 
on the experiences in China of the beleaguered 
missionaries. Lady Broome discourses pleasantly 
on ‘Colonial Servants,’ of whom she has had a large 
experience. ‘An Amesing Vagabond’ depicts the 
adventures of Bampfylde Moore Carew, the famous 
gipsy king.—‘ Dr. nne,’ in Temple Bar, is an 
appreciative article by H. M. Sanders on the poet. 
A sound judgment is ~—P on Donne, and a good 
selection from his works is made. If Donne’s lyrical 
gifts had been greater the position he would hold 
as a poet would be among the foremost. As it is, we 
are disposed to agree with Ben Jonson that for not 
keeping of accent he “deserved hanging. | ‘A 
Radical Lady of the Last Generation’ is Mrs. Grote, 
wife of the histesion, one of the most interesting 
and least conventional of women. ‘Blackthorn 
Winter’ deals with weather-lore. Lucy, Countess 
of Carlisle, is, of course, the heroine of Browning's 
* Strafford,’ whose first stage interpreter was Lady 
Martin.—Mr. Bretherton, writing in the Gentle- 
man’s on ‘ Dialects,’ notes how. little these have 
changed since the time of Shakespeare. Mr. White- 
way describes ‘West Pyrenean Funerals. ‘Snuff 
and Snuff-takers,’ by Miss Emily Hill, is provoked 
by the threatened revival of a filthy habit. ‘A 
Weather ‘“ Causerie”’ bears the once familiar signa- 
ture of William Allingham.—A bright number of 


“ 


visitor, and was immediately anc | terestin paper concerning ‘What the Blind See,’ 


an article on ‘ Literary Forgeries,’ and part iv. of 
‘The Story of the Duel.’—In his thoughtful essa 

on ‘ Rhyme,’ contributed to Longman’s, Mr. Frank 
Ritchie admits that the word should be spelt rime. 
His observations on the rimes of Browning are just. 
Under ‘The Women of the Salons’ Madame 
Geoffrin is discussed. ‘A Transport Cruise to the 
Cape in 1795’ is full of important suggestion. In 
* At the Sign of the Ship’ Mr. Andrew Lang deals 
aoe with Mr. Barrie’s ‘Tommy and Grizel.’ A 
tribute is paid to the late Max Miiller. 


Pror. A. CAMPBELL FRaAsER has been long en- 
raged on a new edition of ‘ The Complete Works of 

ishop Berkeley,’ including posthumous works, 
arranged in chronological order. He has thoroughly 
revised his octavo edition of the ‘ Works,’ pub- 
lished in three octavo volumes at the Clarendon 
Press in 1871, and now out of print. The intro- 
ductions and notes have been practically rewritten, 
and a brief new biography will be prefixed. This 
may be regarded as the final Oxford edition of the 
Irish philosopher. 


Mr. Henry Frowpe is about to publish an 
‘ Anthology of French Poetry,’ tenth to nineteenth 
century, translated by Dean Carrington, and a 
cheaper edition, revised and brought up to date, 
of ‘The Treasury of American Sacred Song, 
selected by W. Garrett Horder. 


Hotices to Corresyondents, 

We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

yut_ in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “ Duplicate.” 

G. C. M. 8.—Your list of quotations shall appear. 
No. 7, “For he had heard of battle,” &c., is, we 
fancy, altered from Home’s * Douglas,’ but we are 
not sure. 

Corricexpum.—P. 415, col. 2, L. 13 from bottom, 
for “‘ carrier” read currier. 

NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 





communications which, for any reason, we do not 


the English Illustrated, with a pretty cover, is| print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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